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the immense ambition, the absence of simplicity. From
outside we may see how unfortunate the church really
was in its birth, how restless it is in its impotence for
anything but rhetoric, towering into the sky a mag-
nificent failure covered with decorations, content with its
own grandiose immensity; happiest at night under the
stars that are powerless to discover its insincerity, its real
vulgarity; most miserable when the sun in his fierce
impartial way strips it before the world, laying bare to
the desert and the hills every gesticulating crocket and
scroll, every shouting pinnacle and fantastic empty
niche.
Not far away you may find the University, founded by
Alfonso, King of Le6n. It is rather a sad world you
discover in that little old college. For here, where once
all the world was proud to send its sons, is now a school
devoted, it might seem, to a system of almost primary
education and to theology. Children as of old, for noth-
ing seems to change in old Spain, sparely fill the benches
that should hold undergraduates. Never have I seen a
ruin so terrible. One of the oldest Universities in the
world, though Oxford takes precedence of it by a decree
of the Council of Constance in 1414, in old days its
students were more than ten thousand in number, its
professors had a great reputation not only in Spain but
throughout Europe. Among its famous sons were Saints
like S. Domingo and S. Ignazio Loyola; poets like Fray
Luis of Leon and Calder6n de la Barca; to-day it
numbers some four hundred pupils. A letter of Peter
Martyr gives a vivid picture of the literary enthusiasm of
the place in the fifteenth century; for it seems that the
throng was so great to hear his introductory lecture on
some Satire of Juvenal that every avenue to the hall
was blocked by the crowd, and the professor, who later
calls Salamanca the c new Athens' was borne into his